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THE GAP BETWEEN EZRA, CHAPTERS 1 AND 2 

By Jtjlhts A. Bewer 
Union Theological Seminary, New York 

The gap between the first and second chapters of Ezra appears 
to have been noticed first by Ewald.^ Later Bertheau^ maintained 
that I Esdras 5 : 1-6 was originally composed in Hebrew and that it 
contained the part of the Chronicler's narrative that is missing be- 
tween Ezra 1 and 2. This necessitated the emendation of " Darius " 
to " Cyrus " in 5 : 2, and the omission of vs. 5 and of the reference to 
Darius in vs. 6. Torrey* followed this clue and elaborated it. He 
found more of the missing section in the conclusion of the preceding 
chapter. The Story of the Three Youths, according to him, ended 
originally at 4:42. In 4:43 — 5:6 an interpolator connected this 
story with the Chronicler's story of the Return from Babylon. 
Torrey recovered the Chronicler's part by omitting the passages 
referring to the youth as interpolary links, 4:43^7a, 58-61; 5:6 
(the phrase "who spoke wise words before"), and by changing the 
rest to fit into the Ezra story by emending "Darius" into "Cyrus" 
in 4:47; 5:2, 6, and by omitting 4:57. "The original narrative 
passed directly on from 2:14 ( = Ezra 1:11) to 4:47, which began 
thus: '[And Cyrus the King] wrote letters for him [i.e., for Shesh- 
bazzar] imto all the administrators and governors,' etc. Then, 
after the section 4 : 47-56, there followed immediately 4 : 62 — -5 : 6, and 
then 5:7 ff. ( = Ezra 2:1 ff.). There is no reason to doubt that the 
history, as thus restored, is complete and in the very same form which 
its author gave it" (p. 28). Torrey claimed to have restored "a lost 
half-chapter to our 'canonical' Old Testament — ^a thing which has 
never been done before, and presumably will never be done again" 
(p. 30). And indeed, if this can be maintained, it is one of the most 
significant achievements of textual criticism.* 

1 Gesckichte des Volkea Israel, IV, 111. 

2 Die Backer Bsra, Nechemia und Ester, 2d ed. by Byssel (1887), pp. 12 f. 
> Ezra Studies, 1910. 

'Besides Edm. Bayer, "Das dritte Buch Esdras und sein Verhaitnis zu den 
Bflchem Esra-Nehemia," in Bardenhewer's Biblische Studien, XVI (1911), and 
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If Torrey is right in emending the text so as to read and Cyrus 
the King at the beginning (I Esd. 4:47), the letters of Cyrus were 
delivered to Sheshbazzar, the prince of Judah. Strangely enough, 
in the Chronicler's own story^ Sheshbazzar is not mentioned again. 
In I Esd. 5:8 ( = Ezra 2:2) Zerubbahel is all of a sudden named as 
the leader of the returning exiles and he retains this position ever 
after. If we read the story consecutively, should we not expect the 
list in 5:4 f. to contain the names of those that went up with Shesh- 
bazzar rather than with Zerubbabel? In other words, unless we 
identify Sheshbazzar and Zerubbabel, which was done already by 
the ancient Greek translator in I Esd. 6:17 ( = Ezra 5:14), must we 
not assume that there is still a gap before Ezra 2 ? Torrey would not 
admit this. He does not identify the two. He denies that Zerub- 
babel ever was governor of Judea; he was simply "the recognized 
leader of the people." Thus there is no incongruity in his being 
mentioned as the leader of the exiles who returned home under 
Sheshbazzar the governor. Torrey's argument for this is, however, 
untenable. From the Greek of Hag. 1:1, 14; 2:2, 21 he concludes 
"that the words min^ riHSI are a later interpolation in the 
Hebrew" (p. 306, note). But the Greek has €k (j>vKr)s 'IovSa = 
min^ ririST2;12 , which, even in its corruption, witnesses to nns 
miiT' . That the Greek cannot contain the original reading is 
manifest from the context and from the simple question what its 
significance could be in this place and in this age.^ If Sheshbazzar 
arid Zerubbabel were not identical, and if both were governors, 
Sheshbazzar first, Zerubbabel after him, the gap between Ezra 1 
and 2 is not completely filled by Torrey's reconstruction. 

But even aside from this, Ezra 2:1 ( = I Esd. 5 : 7) cannot, have 
been the direct continuation of I Esd. 5:1-6. In I Esd. 5:4 a list 
is promised, of which 5 : 5a forms the beginning. This list is different 



S. A. Cook, "I Esdras," in Charles, Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament, 
I (1913), only L. W. Batten, "The Books of Ezra and Nehemiah," in The International 
Critical Commentary, 1913, has published a serious treatment of Torrey's hyjMJthesls, as 
far as I know. Batten declares, "I believe, therefore, that Torrey's main premise Is 
correct and that we have here a genuine section of the O. T. ; but it has nothing to do 
with c. 1, though it is a necessary introduction to c. 3" (p. 104). 

1 Ezra 5 : 14, 16 belongs to the Aramaic source. 

2 It may not be without interest that nHS was wrongly translated by the Greek in 
Neh. 5:14!>, 15, 18, as Torrey himself has shown (p. 76). In Neh. 12:26 it was omitted. 
In Neh. 3:7 the entire verse is omitted. 
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from 5:9 ff. ( = Ezra 2:2 ff.). It was arranged on a different prin- 
ciple; not the laymen as in 5:9 ff., but the priests, were men- 
tioned first. Now in this list of priests there are in our present text 
only two names, Joshua and Joiakim (cf. Neh. 12:10). The list 
is evidently fragmentary. Even if the two priests were the only 
priests that the original list contained, it would still be fragmentary, 
for 5:4 had promised the names not only of the priests but of "the 
men who went up according to their families, in their tribes, by their 
divisions." That there was originally in I Esdras another, different 
list, which is now omitted because of the list in 5:7 ff., appears 
manifest. 

I Esd. 5 : 56, 6 mentions Zerubbabel also. But the way in which 
he is introduced cannot possibly be original. Joiakim the priest, 
whom we know from Neh. 12 : 10 to have been the son of Joshua the 
priest, is here spoken of as the son of Zerubbabel, 6 rod Zopo^a^eK. 
Torrey recognizes the impossibility of this text and explains it as 
due to the Greek translator's misreading of the Hebrew original 
13 Cp"'"!"' instead of 13 Dp*1 and there rose up with him Zerubbabel, 
etc., and he corrects the text accordingly. Aside from the most 
improbable 13, which cannot well be substantiated by the appar- 
ently corrupt II Chron. 22 : 1, Torrey has mutilated the preceding 
verse. There we are promised a list of priests (plural), but if this 
emendation is made there is only one single priest, and the name 
Joiakim, which is most appropriate here (cf. Neh. 12:10), is changed 
to and there rose up with him. This shows the impossibility of 13 
with him also from the material side. With him could only mean 
with Joshua, but, in the original, Joshua did not immediately precede 
Zerubbabel. Moreover, the sentence and there rose up with him 
Zerubbabel, etc., is not complete. Simply to say that they rose up, 
without indicating what they rose up for, is not enough. Even if 
we accepted, therefore, Torrey's emendation in toto, we should have 
to admit that there is a gap immediately before Dp^l and another 
immediately after vs. 6, and that his assertion, " There is no reason 
to doubt that the history, as thus restored, is complete and in the 
very same form which its author gave it," is too sweeping. For 
it is not complete nor in the very same form which its author 
gave it. 
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Nor has it been proved that the Chronicter was the author. 
Bertheau had maintained this for I Esd. 5 : 1-6, but Torrey observed 
that I Esd. 4:62 f. "cannot have formed the end of a piece of nar- 
rative" (p. 22), and that 5:1-6 is its direct continuation. He regards 
therefore I Esd. 4:476-56, 62, 63; 5:1-6 as the original piece of the 
Chronicler's story which is missing in our present Hebrew text. It 
is at once evident that, if I Esd. 5:4-6 was an original part of the 
Chronicler, I Esd. 5:7 ff. ( = Ezra 2 : 1 ff.) cannot have been its direct 
continuation. Either I Esd. 5 : 4-6 or 5 : 7 ff . ( = Ezra 2 : 1 ff. ) was an 
original part of the Chronicler's narrative, but not both. If I Esd. 
5:4-6 was composed by the Chronicler, a complete list must have 
been given by him as is indicated by 5:4. Who cut out this list? 
Certainly not the Chronicler, for he would not mutilate his own 
work. Moreover, if I Esd. 5:4-6 was composed by the Chronicler, 
its continuation would not be in 5:7 but in 5:47 ( = Ezra 3:2), 
although there would be also a gap between 5:6 and 5:47.' If, on 
the other hand, the Chronicler is responsible for the composition or 
insertion of the list in I Esd. 5:7 ff. ( = Ezra 2), the list in I Esd. 
5:4-6 cannot come from him. Since I Esd. 5:47 ( = Ezra 3:2) 
presupposes the date which is given in I Esd. 5:46 ( = Ezra 3:1), 
"the first day of the seventh month "^ and is part of the insertion 
of Neh. 7 : 736, it certainly looks as if the Chronicler were responsible 
for inserting the list of I Esd. 5:7-46 ( = Ezra 2:1—3:1) at this 
point, and not somebody else. 

It is quite true that the phraseology of the section is similar to 
that of the Chronicler; and the manner in which the list was com- 
posed, the priests first, then the Levites, finally the laymen, is quite 
in line with his interest. But linguistic affinity of twa passages 
is to be recognized only when the characteristic elements appear 
in both. This however is not the case here. Torrey points to 
the "disproportionate interest in 'the priests and the Levites' 

15:4 And these are the names of the men that went up, according to their lamilies 
among their tribes after their several divisions ; 

5 :5a The priests, the sons of Phlneas the son of Aaron: Joshua the son of Jozedek, 
the son of Seraia, and Joialtira the son of (The rest of the list is missing.) 

5:55 Zerubbabel the son of Shealtiel, of the house of David, of the kindred of 
Phares, of the tribe of Judah, [who spoke wise sentences before] Darius the king of Persia 

in the second year of his reign, in the month Nlsan, on the first day of the month 

(The story of the arrival is missing.) 

2 Cf. also I Esd. 5:53b ( =Ezra 3:7). 
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(vss. 52-56) and in 'instruments of music' (4:63; 5:2) " as character- 
istic and convincing marks of the Chronicler's authorship. "These 
are the pet interests of the Chronicler himself; his peculiar property, 
in fact" (p. 27). That the interest in the priests and the Levites is 
" disproportionate " in this section which gives directions about the 
restoration of the temple, its sacrificial system, and its clergy is not 
at all clear. If the singers and musicians, pet interests of the Chron- 
icler, had been singled out too, it would be different. But not even 
the instruments of music, which are mentioned in I Esd. 5 : 2, are at 
all characteristic of the Chronicler. The phrase Kal neri nova-iK&v 
TvfJiirav&v Kal avXQv (Kal) Tr&vTes ol Mekcfiol avrSiv iral^ovres cor- 
responds to the Hebrew D^Dna!) Q-'TllJa OV^VD'2 Dn-'-Jll-bS 
D''bpri3^, and the striking parallel in Gen. 31:27 shows that it 
was simply a transcript of Hebrew life in all ages of the Old Testa- 
ment. We have here no sacred music in which the Chronicler was 
interested, but secular music and singing and feasting. The musical 
instruments are not those that the Chronicler is especially fond of.' 
AiiX6s=b"'bn is never used by the Chronicler; but note the com- 
bination b'bni Zp in I Sam. 10:5; Isa. 5:12. Tu/xirafo>' = ~|ln is 
used by the Chronicler only once, I Chron. 13 : 8, and there it is taken 
from II Sam. 6 : 5. And D''^"''!233 , which does not mean musical 
instruments, is used only once by the Chronicler in I Chron. 13:8, 
where the better reading of II Sam. 6 : 5 is preserved.'' The phrase 
in 4 : 63 fiera novaiKuv Kal xapSs = nnpiCU^ Cl'^^Sl is not character- 
istic of the Chronicler either.' It occurs already in the before- 
mentioned Gen. 31:27, D^Tt23^ nnpb3!| . And eKuduvitovTo 
shows the character of the rejoicing, for it would correspond, not to 
ln7JTr-1 , as Torrey thinks, but to ^nw^) ; cf. Esther 3: 15. 

So far from exhibiting really characteristic linguistic phenomena 
of the Chronicler, the section contains some phraseological peculiar- 
ities that argue against the Chronicler's authorship. The Chronicler 

> Note, however. Gen. 31:27; Exod. 15:20; Judg. 11:34; I Sam. 18:6; II Sam. 6:5; 
Isa. 5:12; I Sam. 10:5. 

'In Esd. 5 : 57 lirToKiiTiityoi ;i«t4 ^iowkuk «oJ iraXx^-cYui' the translator read Ql^^lp^ 
through a doublet of the preceding D^lgS bTS , but this Is clearly a mistake. 

' Torrey translates it riTinSI D'^T'TDS > although in the passages he refers to for 
this combination, Neh. 12:27,11 Clu-on. 23:18, "with rejoicing" is nn^1B3. the same 
term as in the old story of Gen. 31 :27. 
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never writes simply "Cyrus" or "Darius" without further desig- 
nation. But I Esd. 5:2 has simply "Dariug."^ This usage is 
paralleled in the Aramaic source, Ezra 5:5; 6:12, 14, but not in the 
Chronicler. It is true that in I Esd. 5:6 we find Darius, King of 
Persia, which is said to be "a well known mark of the Chronicler's 
hand." But it cannot be altogether characteristic of the Chronicler, 
for it was used also by the Aramaic source, Ezra 4:24; 6:14, and by 
Dan. 10:1. 

And moreover it is just in this verse that another indication 
occurs which makes against the Chronicler's authorship. It is 
certainly striking that he never uses the names of the months for 
his dates, he always counts them; he says "the first month," not 
"the month of Nisan," etc.; see Ezra 3 : 1,6,8; 6:19; 7:8; Neh. 7:73; 
8:2, 14; 9:1.^ The Aramaic document (Ezra 6:15) and Nehemiah's 
memoirs (Neh. 1:1; 2:1; 6:15) use the foreign names of the 
months. It is not asserted here that the Chronicler might not have 
used either form. It is simply pointed out that he nowhere else 
does use the names of the months in his own composition. And this 
seems to argue against his authorship of this date in I Esd. 5 : 6. 

Since the Chronicler wrote his history in Hebrew, the original 
of the section which Torrey attributes to him must, of course, have 
been in Hebrew too. And Torrey, quite consistently, maintains 
this, although he has "not been able to find any decisive proof" for 
it (p. 29). He has proved, I think, conclusively that the Story of 
the Three Youths was originally written in Aramaic. The last sure 
sign of Aramaic he finds in r&re of vs. 47. "Beyond this point, the 
language seems to me everywhere to suggest Hebrew rather than 
Aramaic, though I have not been able to find any decisive proof. 
I therefore believe that the interpolator's Aramaic continued as far 
as the first words of the Chronicler's narrative, and that everything 
after this was Hebrew, including ws. 57-61 " (p. 29) (italics are mine). 
Let it be noted that for Torrey's theory it is absolutely essential 
that these verses should have been written in Hebrew. But more 
than assertion based on "seems to me to suggest" and "I beheve" 

1 "Cyrus" is mentioned without further title in I Esd. 4:44, 57 (twice). ' 

2 In this he is like Ha^gal and Zecharlah, who always count the months. In Zech. 
1:7; 7:1 there is now the addition to the eleventh month, that is the month Shebat. 1 :7, 
and to the ninth month, in Kislev, 7:1, but this has been recognized as later. 
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is needed for so far-reaching a conclusion. From Torrey's demon- 
stration that the Story of the Three Youths was originally written 
in Aramaic there would most naturally follow that the whole of it, 
I Esd. 3 : 1 — 5 : 6, was written in Aramaic. And this is made all the 
more probable by the observation that the material of the alleged 
Chronicler section in I Esd. 4:476 S. is so closely parallel to the 
Aramaic edicts of Darius in Ezra 6, and of Artaxerxes in Ezra 7, that 
even a casual comparison shows this; and the "interpolations" are 
so parallel to the Aramaic section of Daniel that not only the prayer 
in I Esd. 4:60 but also its introduction with the unusual term "the 
King of heaven" (vs. 596, also vs. 46), which occurs elsewhere in the 
Old Testament only in Dan. 4:34, almost seems to have been taken 
from Dan. 2:19, 20, 23.' 

Torrey beheves that the Story of the Three Youths in its origina^ 
form ended with vs. 42 "and in just this way." But if it did end there 
originally, it can hardly have ended "in just this way," because the 
King had said in vs. 42, "Ask what thou wilt, above what was pre- 
scribed, and we will give it thee, since thou art proved wisest." This 
is not "merely a picturesque oriental flourish." It points forward 
and introduces Zerubbabel's request. Torrey's position would gain 
if he regarded the first part of the King's speech, as far as "wisest," 
as part of the interpolation. 

But can it really be proved that I Esd. 4:43 — 5:6 is of composite 
authorship ? According to Torrey, I Esd. 4 : 43 — 5 : 6 consisted of the 
Chronicler's section, in Hebrew originally, 4:476-56, 62, 63; 5:1-6, 
and of the patches of the interpolator who connected the Story of the 
Three Youths with the Ezra-history, 4:43^7a, 57-61. Of these 
4:43-46 was written in Aramaic, 4:57-61 in Hebrew. His "plain 
evidence of composition" is found especially in 5:6, where "a 
harmonistic gloss has been added to the original text."^ After 
boldly substituting Cyrus for Darius in 4:47; 5:2, 6, and omitting 
the whole of 4 : 57, in order to conform the section to his hypothesis, 
Torrey gets, as Bertheau had before, in 5 : 6 the Chronicler's date of 
the return from Babylon: "in the second year of the reign of Cyrus, 
the King of Persia, in the month Nisan, on the first day of the 
month." We have already seen that it is not likely that this was 

' Compare also ifiwrtoi' 'ItpovtraK^ix with Dan. 6:11 (Aramaic) DbWlT" lyZ • 
* Who spoke wise words be/ore 
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the Chronicler's date. And the fragmentary character of I Esd. 5:6 
makes any guess as to its original form hazardous. If the writer 
took over the Story of the Three Youths and used it in order to show 
how Zerubbabel won the king's consent to restore the Temple, it is 
by no means impossible that he himself identified the successful 
youth here at the end of the story, as he had done before quite 
incidentally in 4:13. And while to us it may seem strange that he 
should have added here the date on which Zerubbabel won the royal 
promise, it may have seemed to him quite natural. Why should it 
be "difficult to imagine a reason for filling in any place the day of 
the month on which Zerubbabel made his successful speech"? It 
was New Year's Day, and New Year's Day was a favorite day for 
such events. On New Year's Day Zerubbabel won Darius' consent 
for the rebuilding of the Temple, and on New Year's Day Nehemiah 
won Artaxerxes' consent for the rebuilding of the city walls, Neh. 2:1. 
And, by the way, I Esd. 4:47, 48 are quite similar to Neh. 2:7-9! 

Of direct proof for the "plain evidence of composition" in 4:43 ff. 
Torrey adduces almost nothing. He says, "the way in which it is 
simply taken for granted in vs. 47, that 'he' and 'those with him' 
are going up to people Jerusalem, is one of the most satisfactory bits 
of incidental evidence that the juncture of the patch with the main 
narrative — the continuation of Ezra 1:1-11 — comes at just this 
point. Verses 47 ff. cannot possibly be regarded as the sequel of 
43-46" (p. 58). Why not "possibly"? We must not forget that 
the writer who used the Story of the Three Youths had identified the 
victorious youth with Zerubbabel (4:13). With that interpretation 
in mind, was there any need of stating explicitly that the young man 
wanted to be appointed for the task of restoring the Temple, and 
that "those with him" wanted to go back "to people Jerusalem"? 
Was it not enough that the king wrote letters for him ? Is it quite 
true to say that no "formal permission" was given to the Jews, in 
view of vss. 47-55 ? Were it not that Torrey had to look for some 
place where his Hebrew document might begin, he would never have 
thought of challenging the extremely good and close connection of 
vss. 43-46 with vss. 47 ff. There is as little evidence of two different 
hands in 43—46 and 47 ff. as there is of two different languages, 
Aramaic (in vss. 43^6) and Hebrew (in vss. 57-61). 
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For the assertion that vss. 57-61 come from a different hand 
than vss. 47-56 and vss. 62 ff. no proof whatever is adduced. If we 
omit vss. 57-61 there is a gap between vs. 56 and vs. 62, which Torrey 
indeed notes and tries to bridge by a conjectural insertion of DyPrbS 
in vs. 62. 

It is quite true that we miss the date of the Return from Exile 
in the history of the Chronicler, and that Ezra 3:1 "presupposes a 
definite date in the preceding narrative"; and it is also true that the 
clause in Ezra 3:7, "according to the grant which they had from 
Cyrus, King of Persia," presupposes a royal order in the preceding 
story which is not preserved in the Hebrew text. But these obser- 
vations prove no more than that there was actually a gap in the 
story after Ezra 1, and that is not denied here.' Josephus noticed ■ 
this gap too, and filled it up quite characteristically — and quite 
similarly to the writer of the Story of the Three Youths.^ After 
telling the story of Ezra 1 he says, "Cyrus also sent an epistle to the 
governors in Syria, reading as follows." Then he composes a letter 
by taking his material, aside from Ezra 1, from the edict of Darius 
in Ezra 6, just as in his own, different fashion our apocryphal writer 
had done! Nobody thinks that Josephus has preserved here an 
original section of the Chronicler, and yet with him it would not even 
be necessary to change Darius to Cyrus! 

The gap between Ezra, chapters 1 and 2, is still there. Torrey, 
to my mind, has not succeeded in recovering the missing portion of 
the Chronicler's history. 

' There are those that deny this. But they cannot do justice to Ezra 3 : 1 and 3:7. 
2 Antiquities xi. 1. 3. 



